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Salmagundi, a quarterly magazine of the humanities and social sciences that is produced at 

Skidmore College, carries poetry, fiction critical essays, and social analyses on a variety of 
issues. In the summer of 1994, it published the following meditation on language by Beverly 
Gross, a professor of English at City University of New York. 

We were discussing Marry McCarthy’s The Group in a course called Women Writers and 
Literary Tradition. McCarthy’s biographer Carol Gelderman, I told the class, had been intrigued 
by how often critics called Marry McCarthy a bitch. I read a few citations. “Her novels are 
crammed with cerebration and bitchiness” (John Aldridge). “Her approach to writing [is] 
reflective of the modern American bitch” (Paul Schlueter). Why McCarthy? A student asked. 

Her unrelenting standards, I ventured, her tough-minded critical estimates - there was no self- 
censoring, appeasing Angel in the House of Mary McCarthy’s brain. Her combativeness (her 
marital battles with Edmund Wilson became the stuff of academic legend). Maybe there were 
other factors. But the discussion opened up to the more inclusive issue of the word bitch itself. 
What effect does the appellation have on women? What effect might it have had on McCarthy? 
No one ever called Edmund Wilson a bitch. Do we excuse, even pay respect when a man is 
critical, combative, assertive? What is the male equivalent of the word bitch, I asked the class. 
“Boss,” said Sabrina Sims. 

This was an evening class at a branch of the City University of New York. Most of the 
students are older adults trying to fit a college education into otherwise busy lives. Most of them 
have full time jobs during the day. Sabrina Sims works on Wall Street, is a single mother raising 
a ten year old daughter, is black, and had to take an Incomplete in the course because she 
underwent a kidney transplant in December. 

Her answer gave us all good laugh. I haven’t been able to get it out of my mind. I’ve been 
thinking about bitch, watching how it used by writers and in conversation, and have explored its 
lexical history. “A name of reproach for a woman” is how Doctor Johnson’s Dictionary dealt 
with the word in the eighteenth century, as though anticipating the great adaptability of this 
particular execration, a class of words that tends toward obsolescence. Not bitch, however, which 
has been around for a millennium, outlasting a succession of definitions. Its longevity perhaps 
attributable to its satisfying misogyny. Its meaning matters less than its power to denounce and 
subjugate. Francis Grose in A Classical Dictionary of the Vulgar Tongue (1785) considered bitch 
“ the most offensive appellation” that can be given to an English language provides to hurl at a 
woman. 

The Oxford English Dictionary> records two main meanings for the noun bitch up through the 
nineteenth century. 


1. The female of the dog 


2. Applied opprobriously to a woman; strictly a lewd or sensual woman. Not now in decent 
use. 

It was not until the twentieth century that bitch acquired its opprobrious application in realms 
irrespective of sensuality. The Supplement to the OED (1972) adds: 

2a: “In mood. Use, esp. a malicious or treacherous woman” 

Every current desk dictionary supplies some such meaning: 

A spiteful, ill-tempered woman [ World Book Dictionary ] 

A malicious, unpleasant, selfish woman, esp. one who stops at nothing to reach her goal. 
[Random House Dictionary] 

But malice and treachery only begin to tell the story. The informal questionnaire that I 
administered to my students and a number of acquaintances elicited ample demonstration of the 
slippery adaptability of bitch as it might be used these days: 

A conceited person, a snob 

A self-absorbed woman 

A complainer 

A competitive woman 

A woman who is annoying, pushy, possibly underhanded (in short, a man in a woman’s 
body) 

Someone rich, thin, and free! 

“A word used by men who are threatened by women” was one astute response. Threat lurks 
everywhere: for women the threat is being called a bitch. “Someone whiny, threatening, crabby, 
pestering” is what one woman offered her definition. “Everything I try hard not to be,” she added 
“though it seeps through.” I offer as a preliminary conclusion that bitch means to men whatever 
they find threatening in a woman and it means to women whatever they particularly dislike about 
themselves. In either case the word functions as a misogynistic club. I will add that the woman 
who defined bitch as everything she tries hard not to be when asked to free associate about the 
word came up immediately with “mother.” That woman happens to be my sister. We share the 
same mother, who was often whiny and crabby, though I would never have applied the word 
bitch to her, but then again, I don’t consider whiny, crabby and pestering to be prominent among 
my own numerous flaws. 

Dictionaries of slang are informative sources, in touch as they are with nascent language and 
the emotive coloration of words, especially words of abuse. A relatively restrained definition is 
offered by the only female lexicographer I consulted for whom bitch is “a nasty woman” or “a 
difficult task” (Anita Pearl. {Dictionary of Popular Slang). The delineations of bitch by the male 
lexicographers abound with such cascading hostility that the compilers sometimes seem to be 


reveling in their task. For example, Howard Wentworth and Stuart Berg Flexner in Dictionary> of 
American Slang: 

A woman, usu., but not necessarily, a mean, selfish, malicious, deceiving, cruel, or promiscuous 
woman. 

Eugene E. Landy’s The Underground Dictionary (1971) offers: 

1. Female who is mean, selfish, cruel, malicious, deceiving, 
a.k.a cunt. 

2. Female. See Female. 

I looked up the entry for “Female” (Landy, by the way, provides no parallel entry for “Male): 

Beaver, bird bitch, broad, bush, cat, chick, crack, cunt, douche, fish, fox, frail, garbage 
can, heffer, pussy, quail, ruca, scag, snatch, stallion, slave, sweet meat, tail, trick, tuna. SEE 
GIRLFRIEND; WIFE. 

Richard A. Spear’s Slang and Euphemism comments on the derivative adjective: 

Bitchy 1. Pertaining to a mood wherein one complains incessantly about anything. 
Although this applies to men or women, it is usually associated with women, especially 
when they are menstruating. Cf. DOG DAYS 

Robert L. Chapman’s definition in Thesaurus of American Slang starts off like a feminist 
analysis: 

Bitch. 1 n. a woman one dislikes or disapproves of. 

Followed, however, by a sobering string of synonyms: “broad, cunt, witch.” 

And then this most interesting note: 

Female equivalents of the contemptuous terms for men, listed in the book under 
“asshole,” are relatively rare. Contempt for females, in slang, stresses their putative 
sexual promiscuity and weakness rather than their moral vileness and general odiousness. 
Some terms under “asshole,” though, are increasingly used for women. 

“ See ball-buster.” Chapman suggests under his second definition for bitch (“anything 
arduous or very disagreeable”). I looked up “ball-buster”: 


n. Someone who saps or destroys masculinity. 


Ball-whacker 

Bitch 

Nut-cruncher 

Something has become someone. The ball-buster is not a disagreeable thing but a 
disagreeable (disagreeing?) person. A female person. “A woman one dislikes or disapproves of.” 
For someone so sensitive to the nuances of hostility and verbal putdown, Chapman certainly 
takes a circuitous route to get to the underlying idea that no other dictionary even touches: Bitch 
means ball-buster. 

What one learns from the dictionaries: there is no classifiable thing as a bitch, only a label 
produced by the act of name-calling. The person name is almost always a female. The name¬ 
calling refers to alleged faults of ill-temper, selfishness, malice, cruelty, spite, all of them faults 
in the realm of interpersonal relating—women’s faults: it is hard to think of a putdown word 
encompassing these faults in a man. “Bastard” and even “son of a bitch” have bigger fish to fry. 
And an asshole is an asshole in and of himself. A bitch is woman who makes the name-caller 
feel uncomfortable. Presumably that name-caller is a man whose ideas about how a woman 
should behave toward him are being violated. 

“Women,” wrote Virginia Woolf, “have served all these centuries as looking-glasses 
possessing the magic and delicious power of reflecting the figure of man at twice its natural 
size.” The woman who withholds that mirror is a bitch. Bitchiness is the perversion of womanly 
sweetness, compliance, and pleasantness, ego-building. (Male ego-building, of course, though 
that is a virtual tautology; women have egos but who builds them?) 

Ball-buster? The word is a nice synecdoche (like asshole) with great powers of revelation. A 
ball-buster, one gathers, is a demanding bitch who insists on overexertion from a man to satisfy 
her sexual or material voraciousness. “The bitch is probably his wife.” But balls also but when a 
disagreeable woman undermines a guy’s ego and “saps or destroys masculinity.” The bitch could 
be his wife, but also his boss, Gloria Steinem, the woman at the post office, the woman who 
spurns his advances. The familiar Freudian delineation of the male-female nexus depicts male 
sexuality as requiring the admiration, submission and subordination of the female. The ultimate 
threat of (and to) the back-talking woman is male impotence. 

Bitch, the curse and concept, exists to insure male potency and female submissiveness. Men 
have deployed it to defend their power by attacking and neutralizing the upstart. “Bitch is 
admonitory, like “whore” like “dyke.” Borrowing something from both words, “bitch” is one of 
those verbal missiles with the power of shackling women’s actions and impulses. 

The metamorphosis of bitch from the context of sexuality (a canal woman, a promiscuous 
woman) to power (a domineering woman, a competitive woman) is a touchstone to the changing 
position of women through this century. As women have become more liberated, individually 
and collectively, the word has taken on connotations of aggressive, hostile, selfish. In the old 
days a bitch was a harlot; nowadays she is likely to be a woman who won’t put out. Female 
sensuality, even carnality, even infidelity, have been supplanted as what men primarily fear and 


despise in women. Judging by the contemporary colorations of the word bitch, what men 
primarily fear and despise in women is power. 

Some anecdotes: 

1) Barbara Bush’s name-calling of Geraldine Ferraro during the 1984 presidential election: 
“I can’t say it but it rhymes with ‘rich.’” 

How ladylike of the future First Lady to avoid uttering the unmentionable. The slur did its 
dirty work, particularly among those voters disturbed by the sudden elevation of a woman to 
such unprecedented political heights. In what possible sense did Barbara Bush mean that 
Geraldine Ferraro is a bitch? A loose woman? Hardly. A nasty woman? Not likely. A pushy 
woman? Almost certainly. The unspoken syllable was offered as a response to Ferraro’s lofty 
ambitions, potential power, possibly her widespread support among feminists. Imagine a woman 
seeking to be vice-president instead of vice-husband. 

The ascription of bitchery seems to have nothing to do with Ferraro’s bearing and behavior. 
Certainly not the Ferraro who wrote about the event in her autobiography: 

Barbara Bush realized what a gaffe she had made . . . 

“I just want to apologize to you for what I said.” She told me over the phone while I was 
in the middle of another debate rehearsal. “I certainly didn’t mean anything by it.” 

“Don’t worry about it,” I said to her. “We all say things at times we don’t mean. It’s all 

right. 

“Oh”’ she said breathlessly. “You’re such a lady.” 

All I could think of when I hung up was: Thank God for my convent school training. 

2) Lady Ashley at the end of The Sun Also Rises: “It makes one feel rather good, deciding 
not to be a bitch.” The context here is something like this: a bitch is a woman who ruins 
young heroic bullfighters. A woman who is propelled by her sexual drive, desires and 
vanity. The fascination of Brett Ashley is that she lives and loves like a man: her 
sexuality is unrepressed and she doesn’t care much for monogamy. (Literary critics until 
the 1960s commonly called her a nymphomaniac.) She turns her male admirers into 
women—Mike becomes a self-destructive alcoholic, Robert a moony romantic, Pedro a 
sacrificial virgin, and Jake a frustrated eunuch. At her entrance in the novel she is 
surrounded by an entourage of twittering fairies. Lady Ashley is a bitch not because she 
is nasty, bossy or ill-tempered (she has lovely manners and a terrific personality). And 
perhaps not even because of her freewheeling, strident sexuality. She is a bitch because 
she overturns the male/female nexus. What could be a more threatening infraction in a 
Hemingway novel? 

2a) Speaking of Hemingway: After his falling out with Gertrude Stein who had made 

unflattering comments about his writing in The Autobiography of Alice B. Toklas, 


Hemingway dropped her off a copy of his newly published Death in the Afternoon with the 
handwritten inscription. “A bitch is a woman who criticizes. 

3) “Ladies and gentleman. I don’t believe Mrs. Helmsley is charged in the indictment with 
being a tough bitch” is how her defense lawyer Gerald A. Feffer addressed the jury in 
Leona Helmsley’s trial for tax fraud and extortion. He acknowledged that she was 
“sometimes rude and abrasive,” and that she “may have overcompensated for being a 
woman in a hard-edged men’s business world.” Recognizing the difficulty of defending 
what the New York Post called “the woman that everyone loves to hate,” his tactic was to 
preempt the prosecution by getting there first with “tough bitch.” He lost. 

4) Esquire awarded a Dubious Achievement of 1990 to Victor Kiam, owner of the New 
England Patriots football team, for saying “he could never called Boston Herald reporter 
Lisa Olson ‘a classic bitch’ because he doesn’t use the word classic.” Some background 
on what had been one of that year’ most discussed controversies: Olson aroused the ire of 
the Patriots for showing up in their locker room with the male reporters after a game. 
Members of the Patriots, as Esquire states surrounded her, “thrusting their genitals in er 
face and daring her to touch them.” 


Why is Lisa Olson a bitch? For invading the male domain of sports reportage and the male 
domain of sports reportage and the male territory of the locker room? For telling the world, 
instead of swallowing her degradation, pain and anger? The club owner’s use of “bitch” seems 
meant to conjure up the lurking idea of castrating female. Seen in that light the Patriots’ act of 
“thrusting their genitals in her face” transforms an act of loutishness into a position of innocent 
vulnerability. 

5) Bumper sticker observed on back of pickup truck: 

Impeach Jane Fonda, American Traitor Bitch 

The bumper sticker seemed relatively new and fresh. I observed it a full two decades after Jane 
Fonda’s journey to North Vietnam which is the event that surely inspired this call to 
impeachment (from what? Aerobics class?). Bitch here is an expletive. It originates in and 
sustains anger. Calling Jane Fonda a “traitor” sounds a bit dated in 1990s, but adding “bitch” 
gives the accusation timeliness and does the job of rekindling old indignation. 

6) Claude Brown’s account in Manchild in the Promised Land of how he learned about 
women from a street-smart older friend: 


Johnny was always telling us about bitches. To Johnny, every chick was a bitch. Even 
mothers were bitches. Of course there were some nice bitches, but they were still bitches. 
And a man had to be a dog in order to handle a bitch. 

Johnny said once. “If a bitch tells you she’s only got a penny to buy the baby some milk, 
take it. You take it, ‘cause she’s gon git some more. Bitches can always git some money.” 
He really knew about bitches. Cats would say, “I saw your sister today, and she is a fine 
bitch.” Nobody was offended by it. That’s just the way things were. It was easy to see all 
women as bitches. 

Bitch in black male street parlance seems closer to its original meaning of a female breeder— 
not a nasty woman and not a powerful woman, but the biological bearer of litters. The word is 
likely to be used in courting as well as in anger by males seeking the sexual favor of a female, 
and a black female addressed as bitch by an admirer is expected to feel not insulted but honored 
by the attention. (Bitch signifies something different when black women use it competitively 
about other black women.) But even as an endearment, from male to female, there is no 
mistaking the lurking contempt. 

A Dictionary of Afro-American Slang complied by Clarence Major (under the imprint of the 
leftist International Publishers) provides only that bitch in black parlance is a “mean, flaunting 
homosexual,” entirely omitting any reference to its rampant use in black street language as the 
substitute word for woman. A puzzling omission. Perhaps the word is so taken for granted that 
its primary meaning is not even recognized as black vernacular. 

Bitch, mama, motherfucker—how frequently motherhood figures in street language. Mothers 
are the object of insults when playing the dozens. The ubiquitous motherfucker simultaneously 
strikes out at one’s immediate foe as well as the sanctity of motherhood. Mama, which Clarence 
Major defines as “a pretty black girl,” is an endearment that a man might address to a sexy 
contemporary. “Hey mama” is tinged with a certain sweetness. “Hey bitch” has more of an edge, 
more likely to be addressed to a woman the man no longer needs to sweet-talk. It is hard to think 
of white males coming on by evoking motherhood or of white women going for it. A male 
addressing a woman as bitch is not likely to be expecting a sexual reward. She will be a bitch 
behind her back and after the relationship is over or didn’t happen. 

The widespread use of bitch by black men talking to black women, its currency in courting, 
and it’s routine acceptance by women are suggestive of some powerful alienation in male-female 
relations and in black self-identity. Although there may be the possibility of ironic inversion, as 
in calling a loved one nigger, a black man calling a loved one bitch is expressing contempt for 
the object of his desire with the gratuitous fillip of associative contempt for the woman who gave 
him life. Bitch, like motherfucker, bespeaks something threatening to the male sense of himself, 
a furious counter to emasculation in a world where, as the young Claude Brown figured out, 
mothers have all the power. It is not hard to see that the problem of black men is much more with 
white racism that it is with black women. Whatever the cause, however, the language sure 


doesn’t benefit the women. Here is still more hapless to take things out on. (Does this process 
explain why Clarence Major’s only reference for bitch is to the “mean. Flaunting homosexual”?) 

7) “Do you enjoy playing that role of castrating bitch” is a question put to Madonna’s 
answer: “I enjoy expressing myself. . . .” 

A response to another question about the public’s reaction to her movie Truth or Dare : “They 
already think I’m a cunt bitch, they already think I’m Attila Hun. They already compare me to 
Adolf Hitler and Saddam Hussein. 

Bitch has lost its power to muzzle Madonna. Unlike other female celebrities who have 
cringed form accusations of bitchiness (Joan Rivers, Imelda Marcos, Margaret Thatcher, Nancy 
Reagan), Madonna has made her fortune by exploiting criticism. Her career has skyrocketed with 
the media’s charges of obscenity and sacrilege; she seems to embrace the bitch label with the 
same eager opportunism. 

“I enjoy expressing myself’ is not merely the explanation for why Madonna gets called bitch; 
“I enjoy expressing myself’ is the key to defusing the power of bitch to fetter and subdue. 
Madonna has appropriated the word and turned the intended insult to her advantage. This act of 
appropriation, I predict, will embolden others with what consequences and effects it is 
impossible to foresee. 


